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FOREWORD 


“I hearing get who had but ears, 
And sight who had but eyes before, 
I moments live who lived but years, 
And truth discern who knew but learnin 2s lore.” 
Thoreau. 


szyaz| 1s always with a feeling of contentment that one lays 
aside the writings of Henry William Herbert, brought 

¥ §4| about no doubt from the fact that his life was a constant 
commune with Nature, and the sport which he wrote about, 
was found far from the haunts of man with often only Silence 
as a companion. 

Richard Jefferies gave an added value to this contact with 
Nature when he wrote: “From the littleness and meanness and 
niggardliness forced upon us by circumstances, what a relief 
to turn aside to the exceeding plenty of Nature,” and in the 
verse ot Thoreau, which I have placed at the head of this Fore- 
word, how Nature acted on the senses of the Sage of Walden is 
beautifully told. Thoreau, to-day, is little read, but scan his 
pages as you well can with pleasure and you'll be surprised 
how in his little horizon, bounded by Cambridge and Con- 
cord, he could—leading a hermit’s life—find so much of in- 
terest out of doors. 

“Frank Forester” not only loved Nature but vied with his 
brain, strength and skill to best the beasts of the forest and trick 
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the trout of the stream, and yet, strangely enough, his sport was 
found in a country within one hundred miles of New York 
City, far different from Audubon (1780-1851) who preceded 
Forester (1807-1858) by only a few years, and who made 
America from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico his playground 
and map of instruction. 

Both Herbert and Audubon had “the microscopic eyes” 
attributed to Jefferies, and neither was content unless he em- 
broidered the story of his day’s sport with words telling of the 
beauties of the forest and the flowers of the field. Audubon, 
writing of The White Perch, said: “No sooner have the over- 
flowing waters of early spring subsided within their banks, and 
the temperature become pleasant, than the trees of our woods 
are seen to unfold their buds and blossoms and the White 
Perch, which during winter had lived in the ocean, rushes up 
our streams to seek the well-known haunts in which it last year 
deposited its spawn. oo 

“Smooth are the waters, clear is the sky, and gently does 
the stream move—perhaps its velocity does not exceed a mile 
in the hour. Silence reigns around you.” 

In Lrouting Along The Catasauqua, Forester opens this, 
one of his most delightful sketches, by describing “a beauti- 
ful May evening, towards the close of that sweet but variable 
month,” and the twenty-five lines that follow, describing the 
view trom the windows of The Cedars, “the beeches with their 
green sprays, the lilac hedges perfuming the air all round, the 
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bluebirds twittering and chirruping” and “the ever-changing 
songs of the traduced cat-bird” surely make one forget the 
“littleness and meanness” of things and appreciate the “ex- 
ceeding plenty of Nature.” 

It was my privilege to write a review of Some Fish and Some 
Fishing by that talented author, naturalist and sportsman, 
Frank Gray Griswold, and in the New York Times Book Re- 
view Section of January 1, 1922, I expressed my thoughts on 
the value of the combination of Sport and Nature as follows: 
“In the opening pages of Observations on a Salmon River in 
Some Fish and Some Fishing we find Mr. Griswold’s words, ‘It 
also cultivates a habit of observation which is so necessary if 
one would enjoy life and Nature, and it takes one to beautiful 
rivers at Nature’s most attractive season where there is so much 
that is interesting to observe both in bird and plant life.” And in 
The Complete Angler is found the following verse, which goes 
to show that the angler of the past and present were both lovers 
and students of Nature: | 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing! 
Meet the morn upon the lea; 
Are the emeralds of Spring 
On the anglers trysting tree? 
L ell, sweet thrushes, tell to me! 
Are there buds on our willow tree? 
Buds and birds on our trysting tree? 
Stoddart, “Angling Reminiscences.” 
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“Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his Chronicles of the Houghton 
Fishing Club, wishing to express the ‘happy period’ of arrival 
at Stockbridge for a fishing trip, has quoted from Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence thus: 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground, 
And there a season atween May and June 
Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half embrowned. 

“And if further proof is needed to link the angler with 
God’s outdoor world, turn again to Fly-Fishing by Grey of 
Fallodon, where he says ‘that angling is often taking us to the 
most beautiful places of the country at the very best time of the 
year, and then we feel a new sense of gratitude and crowning 
delight.’ ” 

The Life and Writings of Frank Forester, which, at the end 
of the first volume, has the fishing sketch Troutin g Along The 
Catasauqua, contains a frontispiece of the author with his sig- 
nature Henry Wm, Herbert, The Cedars. The first chapter is 
about his general and personal characteristics, the next tells 
the story of his life, and is followed by ten chapters describing 
his early days in New York, his work as a writer, editor, his- 
torian, his lite in the city, at The Cedars, and his sad death. 
Should this meet the eye of anyone who has never read Trout- 
ing Along The Catasauqua, let him read first The Life and 
Writings of Frank Forester for then and then only can he fully 
appreciate the author and his work. 


My copy, the first edition, Orange Judd Company, 1882, 
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has a letter from Fred E. Pond (Will Wildwood ), dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1915, in which he states: 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
I take pleasure in sending you herewith an auto- 
graph letter for your Herbert collection, one written 
by Colonel Thomas Picton (Herbert’s Co-Editor and 
author of his Biography in Life and Writin gs) which 
is suitable for insertion in V ol. I. of the work named. 
Thomas Picton’s letter was written from the Cafe de Paris, 
Clinton Place, New York, December 12, 1882, and reads: 
My dear Pond: 
Yours duly received, and in answer I will say 
“Thy will be done.” I will give you a contribution 
touching the sporting writers who were wont to write 
for the Spirit and have it in your hands by Monday 
next. Excuse haste and brevity. 
(Signed) Thomas Picton. 
Asa disciple of Forester, with Fred E. Pond asa mentor, 
I have had many years of deep interest and pleasure in looking 
up even the descendants of the friends of the talented writer. 
Volume One of his Field Sports, first edition, Stringer & 
Townsend, 1849, was dedicated 
To 
Colonel Wade Hampton 


of 
The W oodlands, South Carolina, 
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and I made a pilgrimage to ‘The Pine ‘Tree State and ran out 
with Frank Hampton, grand-nephew of the turfman whom 
“our Frank” called “the First Sportsman in the Land,” to 
view Ihe Woodlands, the old plantation home of the Hamp- 
tons, and at the same time visited the site of Mi//-wood, a grand 
mansion built by Colonel Hampton just before the war be- 
tween the States. Both The Woodlands and Millwood were set 
afire by the invaders’ torch on Sherman’s march to the sea. 
The latter was burned to the ground but yet the great white 
pulars stand like pallid sepulchres among the evergreens. A 
considerable portion of The Woodlands was saved and is yet, 
with its broad acres, together with the land about Mil] wood 
that it marches on, the property of the Hamptons. 

Another year, called to Mississippi by the dedication in 
the first edition of Fish and Fishing of the United States and 
British Provinces of North America, London, 1849, 

To 

Francis Surget, Esquire, 
of 
Natchez, Mississippi, 

I motored to “Natchez on the Bluffs” and “Natchez under the 
Hill,” with its mile of flat boats along the bank of the Missis- 
sippi that Hay wrote so charmingly about. There I found that 
the Surget family, who had come to America from France as 
indigo planters in 1760 or 70, had prospered through succes- 
sive generations, and to-day are the owners of Cherry Grove, 
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The Fatherland, Elms Court and Gloster, the latter built by 


Winthrop Sargent, of Gloucester, Mass. , when he was Gover- 
nor of the territory purchased from the French and before the 
vast expanse of country was divided up into States. 

This goes to show that Forester’s friends were the oreat 
people of the land, people who had bred on for generations 
and who are still making good; and with this knowledge it has 
always seemed strange to me that he did not visit them, going 
from country place to country place, staying with friends here 
and there, for from his writings no sportsman was better 
known. Surely then he would have been happier and would 
not in deep despondence have ended his life. 

In Lhe Warwick Woodlands Forester tells us of his trip to 
“Warwick, loveliest village of the vale” and possibly, on ac- 
count of his habits, which were not above reproach, he lacked 
the funds to make trips south and west, where he certainly 
would have been most welcome. 

We find that in Herbert’s The Prometheus and A gamemnon 
of Aschylus, published by John Bartlett, Bookseller to the 
University, in Cambridge, 1849, and printed by Metcalf and 
Company of Cambridge, Printers to the University, that the 
work was dedicated to Edward Everett, late President of Har- 
vard University. Just across the river from Cambridge is Bos- 
ton, where the Atlantic Monthly has for many years been 
printed, a magazine which to-day is stronger and held in 
higher respect than ever. But, sad to relate, one December four 
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days after Christmas (unfortunately in the letter before me the 
year is not given) Forester wrote from The Cedars: 
My dear Andrews: 

I have just received yours of Christmas day which 
did not disappoint me as I had ceased to hope for any- 
thing from the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, I think Mr. Underwood an im pu- 
dent puppy. If he did not know what Mr. Herbert 
can write other people rather better known to the world 
than Mr. Underwood do know it. 

At all events, I know what Mr. Herbert won?t 
write; and that is any such small beer trash o f present 
vitality as the Life of Douglass J errold, or the other 
present interest articles which fill the columns of the 
Atlantic. 

I forwarded to you yesterday by express the three 
memorials—they are equal to three powerful maga- 
zine articles for the trouble they have given me. I 
would not do them again for a hundred. I have drawn 
on you at three days sight for $25 which I trust you 
will manage to pay as it will damage me if it comes 
back. 

You volunteered to me twice that you had lots more 
clothes at Boston than you knew how to make use of, 
and that you would send me ari g out. I have literally 
not a rag on my back and am ashamed to be seen when 
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I come into town on business. If you have repented or 
find you can not spare them I wish you would let me 
know—anything is better than to be uncertain. 

Your Xmas could hardl y be so wretched as mine, 
for I was utterly alone and had onl y a lit of fried salt 
pork & dry bread to eat and nothing to drink. 

Do pray, if you love me, bestir yourself & answer 
by return of mail. 

Yr. friend, 
(Signed) H enry W. Herbert, 
Decr. 28. The Cedars. 

Think of it! Forester, the most cultured sporting writer 
that America has ever known, having a Merry Christmas with 
“a bit of salt pork and a crust of bread” and, worst of all, un- 
known to Mr. Underwood of The Atlantic, but known all 
over the United States and British Provinces of North Amer- 
ica, wherever men waded the trout stream, dropped the wood- 
cock in the birches, stopped a partridge on the edges, or 
watched their cracks going out with jockeys in silken jackets 
to win glories on the turf. 

Forester, the scholar, was appreciated however in Mas- 
sachusetts, for I have a charming letter written by Cornelius 
Conway Felton (1807-1862), University professor of Greek 
at Harvard in 1832, Elliot professor of Greek Literature in 
1834 and President of Harvard University for two years before 
his death. The note reads as follows: 
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My dear Sir: 

Let me introduce to you my friend Mr. H. W. 
Herbert, a gentleman whose name is familiar to you as 
the author of “Frank Forester’s Field Sports” and 
other well known works. 

If Mr. Herbert should propose to you to undertake 
the publication of some of his books, I hope your engage- 
ments will enable you to make an arrangement to do 
so; as I am sure such a connection will be mutually 


advantageous. 
Feb. 12, 1849. Very truly your friend, 
James Munroe, Fsq., (Signed) C. C. Felton. 


Washington Street, Boston. 

What has surprised me most is that nowhere in the H istory 
of the Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill, 
founded in 1732 near Philadelphia, is there a mention of the 
name of the artist and scholarly author of that monumental 
work Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces of North America, and, oh, it makes tears 
come to my eyes when I think of the lovely copy I had of the 
records of this unique organization, the one which belonged 
to an early Secretary in which he had made notations for the 
new edition which was to be printed. This treasure was lost in 
a fire at my office. 

Think of it, a Fishing Club which had its Centennial on 
May 1st, 1832, which paid “three sun pearch in full fora year’s 
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ground rent,” a Company that is still in existence, still re- 
spected and still great, and one where Forester could have 
taken punch with his peers from “an elegant China Punch 
Bowl of mammoth size made expressly for the Company and 
presented in 1812 by Captain Ross.” 

Really it was a loss to the world of sport and the disciples 
of Charles Cotton and his friend, the modest Isaak Walton, 
that Henry William Herbert did not journey to the Castle of 
the State in Schuylkill. 

Read his description of My Shooting Box in the book of 
that name, run over the lines telling about the interior of Cot- 
ton’s Cabin in Along The Catasauqua and then imagine what 
a chapter Herbert could have written about the dining room 
at Rambou’s Rock with its boat-shaped table, on the kitchen 
with the great fireplace for planking shad, the long-handled 
frying pans, the giant toasters and other implements of the art 
of gastronomy which would not have failed to please the noted 
Brillat-Savarin, author of The Physiology of Taste who so truly 
said: “An animal swallows its food; a man eats it, but only a 
man of intellect knows how to dine.” 

Perhaps this Foreword to Trouting Along The Catasau- 
qua may with the charming fishing sketch itself lead young 
sportsmen to delve further into Foresterania, and let me say 
that they will do well, for the value of his works will never be 
sufficiently known. The diligence, accuracy, and breadth of 
information of the talented English writer “Frank Forester” 
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(Henry William Herbert) will year after year exhalt his fame 
as I have said elsewhere in a description of Frank Forester’s 
Horse and Horsemanship of the United States and British Prov- 
inces of North America. Moreover, the readers of his works 
will find so true the last words which he wrote on May 16, 
1858, to The Press of the United States of America: 


I have taught, I inculcated, I put forth nothing, 
that I did believe to be false or evil, or anything which 
I did not believe to be good and true. In all my writings 
I have written no lines of which I am ashamed—no 

word which I desire to blot. 
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TROUTING ALONG THE CATASAUQUA 
PART I. 


aah early gloaming of a beautiful May evening, toward the 
u 4! close of that sweet but variable month, in the project- 
ing oriel windows of my little cottage-hall, which overlooks a 
beautiful reach of the smooth, silvery Passait, and the upward 
slopes of the farther side covered with rich orchards, in the last 
flush of their delicate bloom, and groves of ornamental forest 
trees and shrubbery, from which peep out, not unfrequent, the 
roots of ornamental cottages or unambitious farmhouses, a 
calm and pleasant picture of easy and contented moral culture. 
The day had been soft and balmy, with a mild western breeze 
playing among the tender, light green sprays of the beeches 
and the young chestnut leaves, the hyacinths and jonquils 
were gay and fragrant in the garden-beds, the lilac hedges per- 
fumed all the air around, and a faint scent was stealing from the 
woodbines on the porch and the cluster-roses around the 
rustic verandas. The bluebirds, saucy and familiar, had been 
busy all day long, twittering and chirruping, as they flew to 
and tro with morsels of wool and moss, or feathers, to their 
nesting boxes; from the shrubberies had come constant the 
melodious warble of that much maligned of songsters, the 


ee 
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traduced catbird, while from the neighboring wood-skirts 
had come up, clear, ringing, and mellow, the emulous carols 
of the brown and the hermit thrushes. 

But now, as the day waned and the fire in the west faded 
out, all was changed, sounds and sights, and the sentiments 
created by them. A soft mist floated up from the stream, half 
suiting the landscape, glimmering as it was in the feeble moon- 
shine, with a soft, gauzy veil, illumined by the lustrous beauty 
within, like transparent lace interspersed between the eye and 
the face of a fair woman. 

The only sounds which now soothed, rather than broke 
the silence, were the pipings of the frogs from the marshes be- 
yond the river, mingled by the distance into a melancholy, 
modulated concert, the plaintive, oft-repeated cry of the 
whip-poor-will, as he skimmed beneath the moon under the 
shadows of the weeping-willows over the glassy eddies, and 
occasionally the long-drawn, quivering, wailings of the brown 
owls, answering one another from the woodlands on either 
bank of the river. 

The spring had been, as usual, somewhat late, long, and 
dreary. There had been soft and pleasant tricks of weather for 
a tew days ata time, and genial southerly gales fora day or two, 
and the willows had pushed into full leaf, and the grass had 
grown fresh and succulent; the snipe had come, and, for the 
most part, gone northward, without affording much sport to 
the shooters, owing to the wild and interrupted character of 
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the spring-tide. And this, in short, had been the first day of 


real, genial, settled summer-seeming spring. 

Trout, it is true, had been captured on Long Island, in the 
midst of sleet and snow-squalls and east winds, if not in 
thunder, lightning, and in rain; captured from ponds, in which 
leave to take them must first be angled for with the all-con- 
quering silver hook, and at which, when captured, it is the use 
to leave behind you your dear-won booty. But to me, at least, 
the glories of Long Island are departed; and its once noble 
woods and waters, haunted by the red deer and the heath-hen, 
alive with countless hoards of geese, brant, fowl, whose name 
is, like their number, legion, whilom frequented by such 
choice spirits as Cypress and his jovial crew, who learned 
therein “to stop a woodcock in a brake, with the finger of in- 
stinct and the eye of faith,” and to “cut downa leatherhead, at 
sunrise, skating before a stiff north-easter at three miles a 
minute,” are now but the forlorn ghosts of themselves, the 
suburban cockney sporting grounds of New York merchant 
princes, or of the verdant and impudent abortions known as 
the rising generation of Young New York and Progress. 

Therefore, be it known, I had neither gone, nor thought 
of going down, to those once-famous fishing places; and al- 
though instigated by the annual instinctive estrus, which 
periodically seizes the angler, the keen shot and the ardent 
hunter, and certain signs and seasons of the times, I had over- 


hauled my Conroys and my Relleys, oiled my click-reels, 
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looked to my lines that they were unfrayed and sound, and 
untouched of mildew or dry-rot, seen that my bottoms and 
gut foot-lengths were tough and round and responsible, and 
gloated over my stock of flies, of many names and nations, the 
collection of years spent in wandering far and near; I had little 
intention, little hope, of wetting a long line or landing a two- 
pounder, whether in the salt creeks of the Atlantic shores, or 
in the mountain torrents of the Appalachian ridge, or in the 
ice-cold rivers of the far North-west. 

Still, it must be admitted, I had been thinking all day long 
about my favorite sport, of which the season and its especial 
fitness so pleasantly reminded me, so that had my brother of 
the gentle craft been present, or any accessible water, likely to 
afford sport, occurred to my imagination, I had incontinently 
packed up my traps and committed myself to the speed of the 
famous iron horse. But I was alone, and I bethought me of no 
nearer place than the wild Garden river, or the long, foamy 
ripples of the beautiful Sault St. Marie, or the splendid trout 
streams of Lake Superior; with a sigh, therefore, I light- 
ed my Indian pipe and proceeded to puff away my chagrin in 
a cloud of delicately-flavored kinnikinnic, lubricated by a 
moderate sip of exquisite Victoria punch, a beverage, indeed, 
worthy of the royal lady in honor of whom it was named by 
her gallant Thirty-second. 

Just at this moment, however, when the mellowed regrets 
were vanishing before the soothing influences of the Indian, 
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there came to my ear the clatter of fast hoofs and the rapid roll 
of little wheels rattling up the drive, while the many-voiced 
clamor of pointer, setter, N ewfoundland, and terriers an- 
nounced a late arrival. A small bustle followed, quick ques- 
tions and answers, and in came the servant bearing a tele- 
graphic message, marked “in haste, forward.” 

It was from a trusty comrade and right jolly angler, who 
had pitched his tent far from the city in the beautiful valley 
of Chemung, and being satisfied that his lines had fallen in 
pleasant places, troubled us of the seaboard but rarely, either 
by literary communications or personal interviews, which last 
had for the last year or two become like angel’s visits, indeed 
few and far between. So that I was somewhat astonished, as 
well as greatly pleased, when I read his name as I glanced hur- 
riedly at the foot of the dispatch. 

Frank Forester, thus it ran. Stony Brook, Clatterin g Creek, 
have been foul, are fine. Trout plenty, prime, taking. Dine at 
seven, Erie Road. Now or never. 


LANCELOT LANGDALE. 
Cotton’s Cabin, Cochocton. i 


Whereunto I replied, incontinently: 


Lancelot Langdale: Now. Dinner to-morrow. 
The Cedars. FRANK FORESTER. 


Paid the dispatches, dismissed the messenger, happy with 
a dram of cognac and a cigar, devoted my evening to a rein- 
vestigation and selection of tackle, to an assorting of ankle 
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shoes, shepherd’s plaid trousers, shooting jackets, creels, 
sandwich-boxes and dram-bottles, supped lightly, turned in 
early, slept like a dormouse, until my man dragged me out of 
bed, two hours before sunrise, and found myself, just as Don 
Pheebus made his appearance above the summit of the Pali- 
sades, creaking and clattering along the Patterson branch of 
the Erie Railroad, in a fearful perturbation of mind, and 
haunted by a sort of insane idea that I ought to have insured 
my lite and limbs before starting, in order to run a remote 
chance of arriving at the terminus with my due share of arms 
and legs, a rare occurrence, nowadays, on a New York rail- 
road. 

For a wonder, however, we passed through safely, whirled 
through the fair pastoral strath of the Passaic into the wild, 
romantic glen of the brawling Ramapo, before the din of the 
cars, the felling of the old forests, and the damming up the 
crystal waters banished Naiad and Dryad and the shy Oread’s 
train, the loveliest sylvan solitude, the most Arcadian dell of 
all that have remained unhonored, only because unsung by 
some immortal bard. 

Thence onward through the fertile meads and luxuriant 
farms of lovely Orange County, until, whirling dizzy high in 
air, over the broad and glassy waters of the Delaware, we 
rush into Pennsylvania, and are lost among the stupendous 
mountain ridges, bare crags and cliffs of primitive rock, dark 
forests of evergreen, now skirting the brink of airy precipices, 
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overlooking leagues of valley, hill, and champaign, above 
which it seems to hang suspending, and now thundering over 
black ravines and roaring cataracts, on giant single arches that 
outvie that bridge built in the Canton of Uri, by the Bishop 
Gerold of Einsiedlen, as local history, says, but by the devil, as 
the people tell you, who know better. 

At last I found myself disembarked, fishing-rods, gafts, 

carpet-bags, and sandwich-box, at a quaint-looking little 
station-house, peeping out of a cluster of cedars and hemlock, 
about half a mile short of a picturesque village, which was dis- 
cernible, orchard-embosomed, in a rich meadowy flat, half 
encircled by a reach of the beautiful Delaware, here a broad, 
shallow, rapid, rippling river, brawling over a stony bottom, 
with here and there a large, deep pool, in which the waters 
swept in lazy eddies, clear, but dark as night, owing to its ex- 
ceeding depth. 
_ At the station-house a wide, well-kept road came down 
a lap among the wooded hills on the right, leading, as the 
finger-post informed the traveller, to a city of some size and 
beauty, lying among the small lakes of New York, to the 
northward. On the opposite side, through a bold, ragged gap 
in the left-hand mountains, a mountain torrent rushed in im- 
petuously at an oblique angle, jamming back the current of 
the Delaware, and almost crossing it, before mingling its dark- 
brown waters, sprinkled with bubbles and foam-flakes, with 
the majestic river. 
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From the conductor of the railroad Frank had contrived 
to pick up some information concerning his friend Lancelot, 
who, up here among the mountains, was something of a per- 
sonage, though he was nobody while showing himself the 
cleverest young lawyer and most brilliant magazinist of New 
York, until, a small legacy falling to him, he deserted the dol- 
lar-worshippers and their Babel, for a retreat among the lakes. 
Here he led what the Wall-streeters called a useless life, with 
a few old friends, a good many old books, a little old wine, and 
an innocent, charitable, and kindly heart, a thing which, if it 
exist at all, has neither value nor honor in the modern Gomor- 
rah. He had learned that, although his place proper, a pretty 
farm of some eighty or a hundred acres, lay not far from the 
inlet of the lovely Seneca, he had boughta scrap of the wildest, 
barrenest, stoniest, strangest kind of land, up the gorge of the 
identical ravine before him, where he had established the 
queerest sort of a building that was ever seen in old Sullivan or 
in Pennsylvania either, said the matter-of-fact cuardian of 
trains, where he spent some portion of every year, in the spring 
trout-fishing, in the autumn deer-hunting, and in the dead of 
winter pursuing the wilder and fiercer denizens, the bear, the 
cougar, and the catamount, which still roamed and roared in 
those little-frequented solitudes. 

Accordingly, no sooner had Frank deposited himself and 
his traps on the boarded platform before the station-house, 
before a tall, handsome, light-colored mulatto man, dressed 
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ina buckskin hunting-shirt and leggings, and flapped felt hat, 
round which was lapped a coil of gaudy-colored lake-flies, 
touched his beaver and inquired, with a sort of welcoming 
grin, displaying all his fine white teeth, if “dis was de genle- 
man what Massa Langdale expect? Case if he be, he please 
come ’long to de boat, and be dar in no time.” 

Finding that he was in the right, the sportsman darkey, in 
whom Frank imagined a resemblance to an exquisite, dark- 
curled, and exquisitely-bearded coxcomb, who, in former 
times, had condescended to serve Massa Lancelot, in his days 
of New York lady-killing, in the capacity of adonizer as well 
as Mentor, became more and more voluble in his speech and 
mirthful in his greetings, until he, too, having evolved Frank 
from some dim recess of his memory, welcomed him, with 
what the French call effusion, to Cotton Cottage, assuring him 
that “they’d have fine times now, sartain!”? 

With that he shouldered Frank’s valise and rod-cases, and 
led the way down a steep path to the water’s edge, where there 
lay a long, sharp, beautifully-modelled pirogue, cut of the 
entire trunk of a huge basswood, containing paddles, setting 
poles, a long rifle and longer fish-spear, and having its bottom 
carpeted with fresh, green hemlock tips, artistically disposed, 
and soft as the most luxurious couch of cities. Into the bow of 
this somewhat ticklish craft he motioned Frank to descend, 
while, after depositing his burdens amidships, he coiled him- 
self in the stern, and vigorously plying his paddles, sent the 
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light boat skimming across the river and into the mouth of the 
stream, which, here about fifty feet in width, came pouring 
down over a stony bottom in a swift, arrowy rush of dark- 
brown water, filling the ravine almost from side to side, and 
scarce affording room for a broken and irregular foot-path 
among the bare rocks, the deep fern patches and the occasion- 
al patches of alder and red willow, which pushed out here and 
there in some sheltered cove, where they found soil wherein 
to flourish, or among the trunks of the lordly pines and 
feathery hemlocks which rifted their roots in the stern hill- 
sides. 

Nothing could be wilder, nothing more picturesque, and 
even grand at times, than this ravine of the brawling Catasau- 
qua, with the sun gleaming only here and there on the loftiest 
of the eastern cliffs, or streaming in yellow and loving light 
through the gaps of the western ridge, and dwelling on the soft 
swells, verdant with thrifty hard-wood, between laps and hol- 
lows full of soft blue shadows, while nota wandering ray could 
touch the foamy ripples and glassy shoots and rapids of the 
impetuous trout-stream. It was hard work to stem the rush of 
the ice-cold water, and Frank soon found himself compelled 
to buckle to the paddle and do his share of the propelling, hav- 
ing the fear of a late arrival and cold provender before his eyes, 
no pleasant prospect, after a long railroad journey, toa hungry 
and tired man. Swifter waxed the stream, and switter, narrower 
the gorge, and more abruptly and angularly winding, at times 
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interrupted by great fallen trees, still root-anchored to the 
shores from which they had fallen, among the chevaux-de- 
frise-like branches of which it required skillful pilotage, and 
at times interrupted by long, shooting rapids, where the stream 
was so much contracted, and ran with such violence, that the 
paddles became useless, and it was only by the exertion of 
every nerve at two stout setting-poles that the two men suc- 
ceeded in stemming the mountain rivulet’s force. 

For about fave miles they had threaded the intricacies of 
the rude glen, the mountains toppling higher and more 
abruptly overhead, the old trees, solemnly swathed in centen- 
nial draperies of moss and ivy, stooping, ghost-like, over the 
noisy torrent, and no sound or sight reminding one of human 
lite disturbing the sense of solitude or suggesting the vicinity 
of man. Once or twice a prowling otter plumped from his 
rocky station into the pools, as the dug-out approached him; 
at every hundred yards the little white-winged sandpipers 
sprang, feebly twittering, from the pebbly banks, and fluttered 
along its margin; once and again the kingfisher swooped and 
soared betore them, bearing away at each plunge a scaly vic- 
tim; on rounding a projecting stony point, a pair of beautiful 
snow-white egrets rose up, like spirits, against the dark back- 
ground of the evergreen forest; and, at the same moment, the 
harsh, clanging cry of the golden eagle came harshly from 
the cliffs, and his soaring wings intercepted the narrow 


glimpse of daylight, as he sailed slowly up the gorge. 
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TROUTING ALONG THE CATASAUQUA 
PART II. 


mA Rallies far, since they had entered the wild and desolate 
Sefisz| ravine of the Catasauqua, they had passed no spot 
84%! which could well have been adapted to the site of a 
human habitation, even of the smallest size and most inferior 
kind, and no vestige of a road was to be discerned by which 
access could be had to it from the settlements, except up the 
channel of the shallow and rapid stream. Andas the day gradu- 
ally declined, and the sunbeams through the gaps in the hill- 
tops tell higher and higher up the opposite mountain side, and 
dwelt no longer, even for a moment, in the bottom of the val- 
ley, Frank began to get somewhat curious as to the domicile to 
which he was wending his way under auspices so peculiar, and 
somewhat suspicious as to the nature of the feed which was 
likely to meet him in the middle of so absolute a wilderness. 
Nevertheless, he held on, stoutly plying his paddle or his 
setting-pole in silence, asking no questions of his dark ferry- 
man, but greatly admiring the picturesque and devious path 
which he was traversing. Suddenly, after forcing the canoe, 
not without the dint of very considerable exertion, up a long 
shoot of clear, swift, glancing water, where the stream rushed, 
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unbroken, over an inclined plane of smooth rock, the ravine 
turned an abrupt angle, formed by the projection of a bare, 
precipitous crag of yellow limestone, narrowing the channel 
to a third of its usual width, and excluding all upward view, 
due westward. 

With a powerful sweep of his paddle, the steersman 
brought round the head of the light vessel, and she swung 
round the point in deep water, and lay ina large, circular tran- 
quil pool, some three hundred yards across, embosomed in a 
sort of lap among the hills, of a milder character than anything 
which Frank had yet seen on the Catasauqua, and containing 
on the left bank a few acres of cleared land, pastured bya single 
cow, a rough Indian shooting-pony, and half-a-dozen rag- 
ged-looking mountain sheep. | 

This pool, at the lower end, was pertectly still, as clear as 
glass, and very deep; but in two different places, at its upper 
extremity, where two narrow glens, or ghylls, as they would be 
called in the north country, entered the little amphitheater 
trom the higher ridges to the south and the westward, the per- 
turbation of its surface, the floating bubbles and foam-flakes, 
and the whirling eddies, showed that two strong and rapid 
streams were discharged into it from above. 

On the point formed by the union of these two tributaries, 
or constituents rather, of the Catasauqua, known as the “Stony 
Brook” and the “Clattering Creek,” which was a shelving 
bank of gravel at the water’s edge, covered by a magnificent 
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grove of the largest hemlocks Frank had ever observed, oTOW- 
ing with their great trunks far apart, but their wide, feathery 
branches mingled above into a canopy of impenetrable ver- 
dure, stood in a small, sheltered nook, scooped, as it would 
seem, out of the sheltering wood, the cottage, which he recog- 
nized as the welcome bourne of his journey. 

“Cotton’s Cabin,” as the owner had christened it, after the 
friend and brother angler of dear old Izaac Walton, was the 
smallest and least pretending, as it was the quaintest and pret- 
tiest of primitive cottages. In front it presented a face of thirty 
feet in length, divided into three compartments, that in the 
center presenting an advanced gable of a story and a half in 
height, with a dormer window above the rudely-arched door- 
way, with its quaintly-carved inscription on the key-block, 
and a gigantic pair of elk antlers affixed to the wall above it. In 
the spaces, on either side, which were but one story in height, 
was one large, latticed window, and no more. The whole edi- 
fice was framed of rude pine logs, with the bark still on them, 
those in the wings, if they may be so called, running horizon- 
tally, dove-tailed into one another at the ends, those of the 
center standing perpendicularly, mortised into the plates and 
ground-sills, The door-posts, lintels, and window frames, 
were Just as rugged of materials and as rustic of manufacture as 
the remainder of the building; and the roof, which widely 
overhung the eaves, was covered with scolloped slabs of pine 
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the hemlock grove, and a blue wreath of smoke winding up in 
strong contrast against the black foliage of the evergreens, 
gave pleasant token of preparation and of hospitable welcome 
in the wilderness. There was no sign of cultivation, no flower 
pot, no patch of vegetables near the house, only a narrow 
gravel walk winding up among the grape stems to the door, 
froma small dock, at which lay moored another dug-out, simi- 
lar to that in which the voyagers were approaching, a couple 
of Indian birch canoes, and a light cedar skiff, double-headed 
like a whale-boat, built for a pair of sculls or paddles. But the 
ground under the trees was beautifully smooth, well-kept, and 
cleared of fallen leaves, the hemlocks themselves were free 
from dead branches and dry, sapless limbs, and on the stems of 
one or two, in the foreground, the native vines and creepers 
had been trained with some care and grew luxuriantly, with 
their long trailers and bright hues offering a pleasant contrast 
to the dark formality of the evergreens. The only animals vis- 
ible were a noble jet-black Newfoundland dog lying at length, 
with his head couched between his massive paws, on the door- 
sill, and a huge eagle owl, sitting on a rustic perch, to which 
one leg was attached by a long, light chain, devouring part of 
a fish which had been given to him, and occasionally wakening 
all the echoes of the hills by his solemn and melancholy shouts, 
waugh-oh! waugh-oh! rendering the wild aspect of the place 
wilder and more outlandish. 
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“Dar de cabin, sah,” exclaimed the mulatto, brightening 
up as they came into sight of the rustic lodge, “and dar old 
Cappun, de dog, and dar de owl and dar come Massa Lang- 
dale, too, I guess,” as the door opened, and the owner, a tall, 
fine looking young man of some eight-and-twenty or thirty 
years, made his appearance on the lawn, if it may be so called, 
attired sportsmanly in a tweed shooting-jacket and trousers, 
a low-crowned felt hat and a pair of stout shooting-shoes. 

“How are you Frank?” he hallooed in a clear, strong 
voice. “Devilish glad to see you at the cabin, now that you’ve 
got to it, which I suppose you gave up in despair of ever doing. 
I should have come down to pilot you up myself, but I’ve got 
a queer sort of cockney chap up here, only he’s not a cockney, 
but a New York chap, that knows more about fishing than all 
of us together, to hear his own talk. He’s a Wall-streeter, I 
believe, but he came up to me upon the strength ofa letter, and 
I can’t get rid of him; but I fancy another day or two will finish 
him, for he frames, as you say in Yorkshire, very badly, and 
he’s death on tackle. But come in, come in; ain’t you thirsty?” 

Whereupon, replying to his friend’s greeting so soon as he 
found room to put in a word, and admitting that something 
long and cool wouldn’t go far wrong, Frank followed his 
friend into the interior of the fishing-hut, first pausing to note 
the invitation, carved in rude characters of old black letter, up- 
ona slab, beneath the branching antlers, which ran thus, in the 
owner’s antiquated doggerel: 
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COTTON’S CABIN 
1850 
Rest, angler, here y’r weary feet; 
A brother angler bids you stay, 
If hearty greeting, healthy meat, 
Mild drink to moisten thirsty clay, 
A-bed betimes and blythe UPrISINg, 


Be welcomes worth an an gler’s prizin g. 


The entrance, which was had through a hatch-door, the 
upper half of which was glazed, admitted them into a smal] 
vestibule of some ten feet square, with a door in the center of 
each side. Its walls were plainly wainscoted with unpainted but 
neatly varnished pine wood, of which also were all the doors, 
window-casings and wood-work of the house; the floor, com- 
posed of octagonal pine blocks, similar to those used in the old 
wooden pavement of Broadway, was covered by a neat red and 
white matting, in the center of which stood a solid octagon- 
shaped pine table, strewn with powder-flasks, shot-pouches, 
reels, fly-books, and many of the implements and materials 
necessary for the angler’s or shooter’s art. The wainscoting 
was hung around with rifles, shot-guns of several sizes and cali- 
bres, rods of all sorts and dimensions, from the huge eighteen- 
foot salmon rod and powerful trolling-rod for the great mas- 
calonge and pickerel of the lakes, to the neatest and lightest 
single-handed trout-rod, built especially for the use of the 
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smallest mountain streams; with landing-nets and gafts of new 
construction, and Indian pipes and paddles, and fish-spears, 
interspersed, swinging from the deer antlers affixed at inter- 
vals along the cornice, festooned with Indian-tanned hides of 
the deer, the wolf, the cougar and the loup cervier, none of 
them, even at that day, rare or unfrequent visitants of those 
rude and thinly populated districts. Two glass-fronted corner 
cupboards in the upper angles of the room displayed, the one 
a beautiful assortment of lines, bottoms, foot-links, hanks of 
salmon-gut, reels, winches, hooks of every form and descrip- 
tion, bait-kettles, creels, and a complete assortment of costly 
feathers, furs, silks, gold and silver twist, and all the necessaries 
for fly-making; the other a show of all the sportsman can re- 
quire for shooting, whether upland or lowland, mountain or 
forest, field or fen, sea or river, which would not have been 
overlooked in Cooper’s most perfect show-cases; four massive 
settles of the same fashion and material as the table, with deer- 
skin cushions, completed the furniture of this primitive but 
pleasant and characteristic apartment. 

The door to the left gave admission to a sitting-room of 
the same size and corresponding furniture, with the exception 
that, instead of arms, antlers, and furry tapestries, its varnished 
but unpainted walls were adorned by some fine engravings 
from Landseer, and by two sets of well-filled book-shelves, 
one on each side of the great fire-place, in which blazed, not 
unpleasant, even at that season, in that wild spot, among those 
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bleak and chilly mountains, a merry fire of pine knots and 
rock-maple. Two double settles, one on each side of the fire, 
four cushioned arm-chairs, two tables, one in the center spread 
with a white cloth and laid with three covers, and one beneath 
the end window, for this room possessed two, covered with 
books, writing materials, a chess-board and a few knick- 
knacks and ornamental articles; we will add a noble jet-black 
bear-skin, playing the part of hearth-rug, and the tale is told 
of the decorements, as Caleb Balderstone would have called 
them, of the salon of Cotton’s Cabin. 

It was not into this, however, that Lancelot led the way, 
but throwing open the right-hand door from the hall, “I am 
sure, Frank,” he said, “after your burning race at the tail of 
the Erie tea-kettle and your long pull up the Catasauqua, you 
would rather have a cool bath than anything else, while the 
cool drink is getting ready. So voila our common sleeping- 
room, voici the bathing-tub,” pointing to a huge cedar tub, 
sparkling with almost ice-cold water, “and here comes Scipio 
Africanus, bearing your traps. So now to make yourself pre- 
sentable with what speed you will, and then to supper, or din- 
ner, if you like it better, with what appetite you may. And now 
as to the cool drink, will you London porter, will you cider- 
cup, will you sherry, will you claret? the ardent we eschew, 
save in the fishing-flasks, as an antidote to wet feet, chills and 
fever, and such blest appendages of the time, the place, and 
the profession. What say you?” 
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“Cider-cup,” replied Frank, briefly, who had already ex- 


tricated a change of habiliments from the crammed valise, and 
divested himself of his dusty jacket; and with the words, “ll 
see to it myself,” his hospitable host left the chamber, fol- 
lowed by the conqueror of Hannibal, showing his ivories from 
ear to ear, and chuckling to himself at he knew not what. 
Meanwhile Frank, though he applied himself with all due 
diligence to the renovation of his person, curiously observed 
this mountain bed-chamber, and examined all its apparatus; 
for, wanderer as he was, and acquainted, like Ulysses of old, 
“with the cities and the ways of many mortals,” yet of a verity, 
like of this, at home or abroad, far or near, never had he seen. 

Like the sitting-room, of which he had caught a glimpse 
through the open door, this chamber had two windows, one 
overlooking the basin of the main river, in front, one looking 
from the east end through the hemlock grove toward the 
“Clattering Creek,” one of the cataracts of which could be 
seen among the evergreens, glancing like a pillar of snow 
through the shadows. Like that also, opposite to the front win- 
dow, this had a wide, open fire-place, with a few brands 
smouldering on the hearth. But herewith all similarity to that 
or any other room Frank had ever seen, disappeared. 

Beds, properly so called, there were none; but, in lieu 
thereof, two oblong boxes of pine wood, about six feet, or a 
little over, in length, by three in breadth, heaped to a foot 
above the brim, with an inviting white pillow, and a Forty- 
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second ‘Tartan plaid by way of coverlet, occupied the two 
spaces on each side of the fire; and one, in all respects similar, 
ran across the front of the room, with its foot toward the door, 
occupying nearly two-thirds of the area of the chamber. To 
make up for this occupation of space, two massive slabs under 
the windows projected over the foot of two beds, one support- 
ing three basins, ewers, and washing apparatus complete, and 
the other a toilet glass, razors, brushes and combs, and all the 
needfuls for a gentleman’s uprising. Above the head of each 
bed an angular cupboard, supported on brackets, at four feet 
from the ground, was ready to receive the occupant’s ward- 
robe; a tanned deer-skin for a foot-cloth and a four-legged 
stool to each. Such was the bed-chamber of Cotton’s Cabin. 
But such passing observation, for Frank’s Inquiring mind, 
was insufficient; it struck his eye, at once, that the garniture of 
the bed spoke little of teather-bed, hair-mattress, Whitney 
blankets, or down-stuffed coverlets, wherefore see he must, 
before sleeping. To the brim, or, by’r lady! a little above the 
brim of the bunks, perhaps two feet in depth, were piled the 
soft and feathery tips of the fragrant hemlock, with the stems 
downward, layer above layer, the softest and balmiest bed on 
which ever reclined weary hunter. Above these was spread a 
tanned deer-skin, with the hair downward, sheets of the clean- 
est but the coarsest linen, scented with the wild herbs on which 
they had been bleached, and over all the warm and beautiful 
hill-plaid, the quaint but favorite wear of the eccentric but 
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warm-hearted owner of the cabin. Scarcely had Frank com- 
pleted his survey, when Lancelot made his entree, followed 
by Africanus bearing an oaken salver, on which was a mighty 
pewter tankard, burnished until it shone like silver. It was 
filled, I commend it to you, noble reader, as the best and most 
cooling of summer beverages, with a quart of sound last year’s 
cider from the cask, a half pint of brown sherry, a modicum of 
white sugar and one slice of lemon. The surface was brown as 
mahogany with grated nutmeg, and thereon floated a bunch 
of thyme, summer-savory and sweet-basil, bobbing about 
among great lumps of ice, glittering and lucent as the dia- 
monds of Golconda. 

“Was hael, Frank Forester,” exclaimed the host, raising 
the tankard to his lips, not merely in ceremonial hospitality, 
as was seen by the length of the pull which followed, and then 
handing it to his guest. 

“Drink hael, Sir Lancelot,” elevating the tankard more 
and more, until its bottom corresponded to the plane of the 
horizon, and then lowering it with a grateful ““A—h! that does 
a tellow good when he was as thirsty as I was just now. But 
how’s this, Sir Lancelot? Is not this shabby treatment toward 
Wall street, or don’t the broker drink?” 

“Only brandy,” replied Langdale, glancing round to see 
that the door was shut. “Nothing stronger than that, nor any- 
thing much weaker, I fancy. He was afraid, it seems, he should 
find nothing fit to drink up here among the mountains, so he 
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brought up a gallon of old Otard, which, seeing that I drink it 


not, he has well nigh consumed to his own check. I confess, 
I look to its going with some interest, surmising that, if gone, 
he will go soon afterward.” 

“A most considerate and delicate broker,” laughed Frank. 

“But for heaven’s sake, Frank, not a word about Wall 
street or brokers before him. In the first place, because I don’t 
know, for certain, that he comes from the one or is the other. 
In the second, because, though a bit of an ass, he is not a bad 
fellow, and brought mea recommend froma capital good one. 
In the third, because if he plead guilty of both, it may be no 
fault of his that he hang out in a den of thieves and pursues a 
dirty calling, it may be he can dwell nowhere, and do nothing 
else. And in the fourth, especially, because he is under my 
roof, whatever he may be, and must neither be quizzed nor 
roasted, far less affronted.” | 

“A second Daniel,” Frank answered, with a mock obeis- 
ance. “I never roast or quizz anybody, much less muffs in my 
own friends’ houses. Nor do I admire brokers so much that I 
love to talk either to them or about them. In this case I wil] 
eschew the word break altogether; I will fracture my rod, 
should, which the gods forefend, such calamity fall out; rend 
my line; crack my gut; lux my hooks; and, should occasion 
be, batter or bang the head of any who shall deserve it; but 
devil a thing will I break, no! not even silence, if I cannot do 
so without saying ‘broke.’ ” 
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“Well! well!” said Lancelot, “come along, you are rigged, 
_Tsee; and dinner, such as it is, is ready. And you shall be made 
known in due form to Mr. P. St. Clair Robins, of New York. 
Is not that high?” 

‘Immense. What does P. stand for?” 

“Peleg, I fancy. But he calls himself St. Clair only; for 
shortness, I suppose. In his signatures, however, out comes the 
detested P.” 

And, therewithal, passing across the little hall, and enter- 
ing into the sole sitting-room, which served the company for 
library, saloon, and dining-room, they found the object of 
their conversation, a personable figure enough, elaborate of 
well-oiled beard and whiskers and somewhat too accurately 
gotten up for a free-and-easy sportsman’s feed like this, read- 
ing the last number of “The Spirit,” in the red light of the jolly 
wood fire. 

“Forester, let me make you acquainted with my friend, 
Mr. St. Clair Robins; Mr. Robins, this is Frank Forester; you 
were looking over one of his books last night.” 

So they bowed, and shook hands and were mutually 
charmed, of course; neither of them caring a snap of his 
finger whether the other were crucified before breakfast; 
and, that duty done, Frank turned reproachfully to his 
friend— 

“Et tu, Brute!” he said; “at least from you, I expected not 
this outrage. Among these unutterable hills and unpronounce- 
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able rivers, where few read and none write, I did hope to sink 
the abominable shop. Here, at least, I had hoped to escape the 
enemy.” 

Here Mr. St. Clair Robins looked at our friend wistfully 
and then at Lancelot doubtfully, as if hesitating whether he 
was crazy or in his cups. 

But Lancelot laughed and inquired—“What enemies, 
Frank? Mr. Robins imagines you see snakes!” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Robins, I never have been so unfortu- 
nate as to enjoy del. tre.; and even if I had, though being ter- 
ribly afraid of all the serpent tribe, Iam sure it is not they whom 
I should have seen. No! welcome snakes! save me from pub- 
lishers alone. From the least wriggling dealer in cheap ob- 
scenity to the vast baronial constrictors, who, swallowing au- 
thors, vomit their torrents of folios; these are the terrors of the 
poor penman’s waking hours, the tortures of his feverish 
dreams. Here I had hoped, fondly but fruitlessly, to hear of no 
books but fly-books, no book-makers unless on the Leger and 
the Derby, and lo! on my first visit into this most inhospitable 
cabin, there now! stop that, Lancelot; I foresee in the curl of 
your lip, an allusion to Uncle Tom! My appetite is taken away 
by base allusions to my miserable trade of grinding gammon 
to fill the—” 

“Halt, there!’ interrupted Lancelot, “we'll see about the 
appetite betore we proceed, for I observe that Scipio has done 
his duty; how, it rests to be seen.” 
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So they seated themselves cosily round the small round- 
table, whereon appeared but a single dish, Hanked by a plate 
of halved lemons, a decanter of sherry, and a long cork; in 
the blaze of the fire flashed a porter-bottle, and at St. Clair 
Robins’ right hand his favorite cognac stood sentry over his 
plate. 

“No soup, Frank,” said Lancelot, uncovering his dish, 
whereon reclined, on a neat white napkin, so exquisitely 
broiled that all the fair freshness of their silvery armor, san- 
guine spotted, all the innocent tri-color of their resplendent 
fins, was preserved intact, two lordly brook-trout. 

““Three-pounders, by the Lord Harry!” exclaimed Frank, 
almost bounding from his seat. | 

“Good boy, Frank,” replied his host, approvingly. “Two, 
fitteen ounces and a half, this fellow,” tapping the largest with 
the fish-knife, “and the little one about one ounce lighter; 
but the little chap fought the harder fight. Did he not, Mr. 
Robins?” 

“Nearly five minutes longer, I reckon,” answered the 
Yorker. “Now that’s a capital good trout, a’most as good as 
ours on the Island.” 

“You don’t see many so heavy fish as those on the Island, 
nowadays, Mr. Robins,” interposed Frank; “two or three in 
a season at best. The general run is getting small, I hear, for I 
have not fished there many a year.” 

“Well I can’t say,” replied Robins; which was strictly 
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true, for he had never wet a line in his life in any of those beau- 
tiful and now strictly preserved waters, though, like many 
others of his townsmen, he was very fond of talking about 
Lif. Snedecors and Sam Carmans. “Have you them as fine in 
England?” 

“Our trout in England, in my day, were much larger, but 
much fewer in number and much shyer. A five-pounder was 
no wonder then; and who would not rather take two or three 
brace of such than ten or twelve dozen of half-pounders? 
Sometimes a monster is taken; one on record, caught in the 
Rennet or the Avon, above twenty pounds; and equally large 
fish have been caught in the Blackwater, in Ireland. Thames 
trout rarely run less than five, or over ten pounds; but the 
are rare and solitary fish. But a friend, who fished all Great 
Britain last year, tells me that, except in close waters, which he 
did not try, the trout are very numerous, but exceedingly 
small, owing, no doubt, to the waters being over-fished. An- 
other slice, Mr. Lancelot, and if you say sherry, I say sherry, 
too. What say you, Mr. Robins?” 

“Allow me to take my brandy-and-water to your sherry.” 

“How about the appetite, Frank?” 

““Pshaw! what have trout to do with appetite? Anybody 
can eat trout at any time; to catch them’s the thing. Have you 
a fair sprinkling of such as these here?” 

“There are always two or three brace in the pool, and a 
sprinkling in all the basins down the Catasauqua, and I haveall 
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the fishing to myself, no sportsmen having cottoned as yet, 
except for a flying visit, to these rude regions. There are some 
very large fish in the deeps of the Delaware, at the tails of the 
eddies, but no one will believe it, because they can not be 
taken by bait at all, nor by a fly, except at moonlight, and lam 
not anxious to persuade them about it. I mean that we two 
should go down when the moon is full and havea dash at them. 
Stony Brook has some good pools, but the fish run smaller; 
a pound-and-a-halfer is a big one, and the average is not above 
three-quarters. Mr. Robins had good sport this morning, up 
. 

“Twenty-one fish, eighteen pounds in all,” said that 
worthy, complacently; “but it’s the deuce and all on tackle.” 

“Full of fallen trees and logs?” asked Frank. “They are 
the deuce sometimes.” : 

“No,” replied Lancelot, “a beautiful gravel bottom, with 
swift eddies and nice whirling holes; here and there a fall of 
two or three feet, and here.a glancing rapid over rock. It is 
the branches overhead that bother Mr. Robins. The brook 
is wholly overarched, and it 1s difficult to one who is not used 
to it.” 

“T believe you, it 1s,” said Robins. “Why, I broke three of 
Conroy’s best tips, and carried away I don’t know how many 
leaders.” 

“Ah! that’s bad. But you gota nice creel-full, after all. Do 
you use fly?” 
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“No, sir; I stick to the good old-fashioned worm. But you. 
won’t try a glass of my Otard?” 

“Thank you. Pll pledge you in a stoup of Sir Lancelot’s 
Bordeaux; it used to be worth tasting.” 

“It is still, Frank; nearly the last that is left of the old 
Sneyd and Barton. Now, Master Scipio, what else have you 
got for dinner?” 

“Pigeon-pie, Massa Langdale, and broil? ducks. Mus? eit 
on wi dat, Massa,” turning a deprecating glance to Frank. 
“Berry little game in de woods now; berry little Massa let me 
kill, any how.” 

“Pigeon-pie and broiled ducks! I should as soon have ex- 
pected turbot and lobster-sauce, or larded sweet-breads.”? 

“Scipio has only realized the poet’s fancy; ‘he has found 
out a gift for his fair, he has found where the wood-pigeons 
breed,” ” said Langdale; “and as for the ducks, they are only 
four of a brood of unfortunate flapper summer-ducks, which 
I came across in a little tarn in the middle of a cranberry- 
marsh, which is, in fact, the source of the ‘Stony Brook.’ I 
knocked these over, and left a couple to console the anxious 
mother. But Scipio is quite right; this is the worst time of the 
year in which for me to entertain; for you must know we get 
mighty little butcher’s meat here. Our rods and guns, backed 
by the pork-barrel, feed us, in the main. A month or two later, 
I could have given you venison, ruffed grouse, and, by chance, 
a turkey or bear-meat. Now, the devil an ounce will you get, 
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unless it be a venison or bear ham. I believe ll send Scip over 
the hills, one of these days, to Lanesboro’, to see if he can’t 
hunt us up a lamb or two.” 

“You have a road, then, to some civilized resort of man?” 

“It you call it a road. It is the wildest, rocky wood path, 
impassable to anything less sure-footed than a Pyrenean mule, 
or old, ragged ‘Mohawk’ yonder. It scales the tidge seven 
hundred feet above this, crosses the head of the Clattering 
Creek on two pine logs laid side by side, threads an intricate 
cranberry marsh, and comes down a regular rock stair-case 
into the gorge of the ‘Starucca,’ and so fifteen miles off into 
Lanesboro.” 

“And this ‘Clattering Creek,’ what sort of water is it?” 
asked Frank; “that I may learn at once the whole lay of the 
land.” 

“fA real mountain burn.” 

“Pm thinking of trying it myself to-morrow,” said 
Robins. “Mr. Langdale tells me it can only be fished with bait, 
and that’s what I’m best at. Besides, there are bigger fish in it.” 

“But fewer,” answered Langdale. “No, Robins, I’d advise 
you to stick to the ‘Stony,’ unless you’ll try a cast of the fly 
with us over the pool and down the Catasauqua.” 

“No, no,” replied St. Clair, half indignantly, “none of 
your flies for me, and no canoe-work. But why do you advise 
me against it? You said there were no trees, bait-fishing and 
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“The toughest crag-climbing and the most difficult fish- 


ing you ever tried.” 

“What like fishing is it, Lancelot?” asked Frank. 

“Exactly what that capital sportsman, Colquhoon of Luss, 
describes in his excellent book, the ‘Moor and Loch,’ under 
the title of the ‘Moorburn’.” 

“I remember,” replied Frank. “Is it as bad as that?” 

“Worse; but the fish much larger. I have caught them 
up to two pounds.” 

“T should like to hear about that. Can’t you read it to 
me?” asked the Wall-street man, eager for information. 

“Pve no objection,” said Langdale, “if Frank has not. He 
has read it fifty times already.” 

“Pm convenient,” answered Frank, laying down his knife 
and fork, the last duck having disappeared. 

“Well, then, here goes. Now, Scipio, look alive and clear 
away the table; bring us our pipes and coffee; and then we'll 
to bed, tor we must be afoot by daybreak.” 

And with the word he rose, and, after turning over a few 
volumes on his crowded shelves, brought down the volume in 
question, with its pages underlined, and interlined, and filled 
with marginal notes and references. This done, he ensconced 
himself in the chimney-corner, threw on a fresh log, and read 
as follows: 

* “In most of the small Highland burns, there is a succes- 
sion of cataracts and pools, with a parapet of rock rising per- 
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pendicularly on each side, and often scarcely footing enough 
fora dog to pass. The greater proportion of picturesque-look- 
ing brethren of the angle would almost start at the idea of con- 
tinuing their pastime under such disadvantages. They there- 
fore make a circuit, and come down again upon the burn, 
where it is more easy to fish, and the ground less rugged. The 
trout in these places are thus left until many of them grow 
large, and each taking possession of a favorite nook, drives all 
the smaller fry away. The difficulty of reaching these places is, 
T admit, often great, the angler having sometimes to scramble 
up on his hands and knees, covered with wet moss or gravel, 
and then drag his fishing-rod after him. These lyns should 
always be fished up-stream, otherwise the moment you appear 
at the top of the waterfall or rock, the trout are very like to see 
you, and slink into their hiding-place. The burn, however, 
must always be low, as at no other time can you distinguish the 
snug retreat of these little tyrants, which, indeed, they often 
leave, during the slightest flood, in search of prey. By fishing 
up the stream, your head will be on a level with the different 
eddies and pools, as they successively present themselves, and 
the rest of your person out of sight. Hold the baited hook with 
the left hand, jerking out the rod, underhanded, with your 
right, so as to make the bait fall softly at the lower end of 
the pool. The trout always take their station either there or 
at the top where the water flows in, ready to pounce on worms, 
snails, slugs, etc., as they enter or leave the pool. Should a trout 
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seize the bait, a little time may be given to allow it to gorge, 
which it will most likely do without much ceremony. If large, 
care must be taken to prevent it from getting to the top of the 
lyn, which may probably harbor another expectant. The best 
plan is, if possible, to persuade it to descend into the pool be- 
low. Having deposited the half-pounder in your creel, you 
will now crawl upon hands and knees, Just so near the top of 
the lyn as will enable you to drop the bait immediately below 
the bubbling foam, nearly as favorite a station for an over- 
grown, monopolizing trout as the other. Except in such situa- 
tions, the burn trout seldom exceeds a quarter of a pound, and 
may be pulled out with single gut, without much risk of 
breaking it. In these lyns, however, I have occasionally taken 
them upward of a pound, which is easily accounted for. As 
soon as the trout grows to a sufficient size to intimidate his 
pigmy neighbors, he falls back into the best pool for feeding, 
not occupied by a greater giant than himself, and as these lyns 
are almost always in precipices very dificult of access, he re- 
mains undisturbed and alone, or with a single companion, 
driving all others away, until he may at last attain to a pound 
weight.’ | 

“Now, I fear, brother angler, that youare in some respects 
what the indefatigable Gael would call a ‘picturesque angler’; 
so I advise you in good faith, stick to the ‘Stony Brook’; fish 
it from the long fall carefully down. Scipio shall attend you 
with the landing-net and plenty of worms and minnows ; the 
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last, hooked through the lip and back fin, will do you yeoman 


service in the lower pools; and Frank and I will join you in the 
afternoon.” 

“Agreed,” said Mr. Robins; “T’ll take your advice, I be- 
lieve; and now I guess I’ll turn in. Good night.” 

“Time, too,” said Frank, laughing. “He was beginning to 
get a little white about the gills. Could that be his old Otard; 
he did not drink so much of it.” 

“Lord help you, no! he’d drink a gallon of it and no hurt. 
No! But he will persist in smoking Cavendish tobacco and 
kinnikinnic, because he has seen me do it, and, I believe, im- 
agines that it confers some special powers of trout-catching. 
But come, suppose we turn in, too; you'll be tired after your 
journey, and a good night’s rest will give a steady hand and 
clear eye to-morrow.” 

“‘V olontiers.” 

So they incontinently joined the Wall-street man, who 
declared, half asleep, that the bed was not so very bad, after 
all; while Frank, once ensconsed in the fragrant sheets, swore, 
by the great god Pan, patron of hunters, that never had bed 
so sweet, so soft, so warm, in every way so excellent, received 
the limbs of weary hunter. And so, indeed, it proved; for, until 
Scipio made his entree, with his announcement, “Breakfast 
soon be ready, Massa; sun h’em ’mose up now,” no one stirred 
or spoke during the livelong night. 

Thereon they all turned, like the Iron Duke, not over, but 
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Lancelot, in their old shepherd’s plaid jackets and trews and 
hob-nailed fishing shoes, could not but exchange glances and 
smiles at the elaborate rig of their friend, which some Broad- 
way artist had, it was evident, elaborated from a Parisian fash- 
1on-plate, the high boots of exquisitely enamelled leather, the 
fine doeskin trousers, the many-pocketed, pearl-buttoned 
shooting jacket of fawn-colored silk plush, the batiste necker- 
chief and waistcoat, point device, with ereen and silver fishes 
embroidered on a blue ground, and, to complete the whole, a 
cavalier hat, in which, but that it lacked the king’s black 
feather, Rupert might well have charged at Marston Moor or 
Naseby. He seemed, however, so happy, that it would have 
been as useless as ill-natured to indoctrinate him; for evi- 
dently, as an angler, the man was hopelessly incurable, though, 
as Frank observed, for Wall street, he was wondertully decent. 

His weapon was a right good Conroy’s general-fishing 
rod, but without reel, and having its line, an unusually stout 
silk one, with a superb salmon-gut bottom, which, in good 
hands, would have held a twenty-pounder, made carefully 
fast to the top funnel; eschewing all use of the ring and de- 
stroying all chance of the rod’s regularly bending to its work. 
But again, to counsel would have been to offend; so our 
friends held their peace. 

The smoked venison ham, broiled troutlings, dry toast 
and black tea, which furnished their morning meal, were soon 
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finished; and forth they went into the delicious, breezy air of 
the quiet summer morning, not a sound disturbing the soli- 
tude, except the plash and rippling of the rapid waters, the low 
voices of the never-silent pine-tops, and the twittering of the 
swallows, as they skimmed the limpid pool. 

Up the gorge of the Stony Brook, followed by Scipio, with 
bait of all kinds enough to have kept the kraten fat for one day 
at least, a large creel at his back, and gaff and landing-net in 
hand, away went St. Clair Robins, gay and joyous and confi- 
dent; and then, but not till then quoth Forester— 

“And whither we?” 

“To the other side of the pool. You may see the big fish 
rising under the alders, there, in the shadow of the big hill, 
from this distance. That shadow will hang there until noon, 
while all this side of the basin will be in blazing sunshine. Not 
a fish will bite here, I warrant me, until three o’clock, while 
we’ll fill our basket there with good ones, certain. The best fish 
in the pool lies under that round-headed stone, just in the tail 
of the strong eddy, where the ‘Clattering Creek’ comes in, in 
the broken water. I rate him a six-pounder, and have saved 
him for you all the spring. As soon as the sun turns westward, 
and the hemlocks’ shadows cross the white water, you shall kill 
him, and then we’ll away to the Wall street man”; and there- 
with the larger birch canoe was manned, paddled gently over 
to the shady side of the pool and moored in about twenty-toot 
water, and then, the rods being put together, the reels secured 
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and the lines carried duly through the rings, the following col- 
loquy followed: 

“What flies do you most affect here, Lancelot?” asked 
Frank. 

“Any, at times, and almost all,” answered Langdale. “In 
some weather I have killed well with middle-sized gaudy lake 
flies; but my favorites, on the whole, are all the red, brown, 
orange, and yellow hackles, and the blue and yellow duns. 
And yours?” 

“My favorite of all isa snipe feather and mouse body; next 
to that the black and the furnace hackles.” 

“And will you use them to-day?” 

“I will; the snipe wing for my stretcher. I mean to kill the 
big chap with him this evening.” 

‘Be it so! to work.” 

And to work they went; but, though most glorious the 
sport to enjoy, or even to see performed gnostically, to read of 
it described, is as little interesting as to describe it is difficult. 
Suffice it to say, that before the sun had begun to turn west- 
ward, sixteen brace and a half were fairly brought to basket 
by our anglers, one a three-pound-and-a-halfer, three two- 
pounders, there or there about; not a fish under a pound, all 
smaller were thrown back unscathed, and very few so small as 
that, all beautifully fed fish, big-bellied, small-headed, high in 
color, prime in condition. At one o’clock, they paddled lei- 
surely back to the cabin, lunched frugally on a crust of bread 
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and a glass of sherry, and awaited the hour when the hemlock’s 
shadow should be on the white water. 

At the moment they were there; and lo! the big trout was 
feeding fiercely on the natural fly. 

“Be ready, Frank, and when next he rises drop your fly 
right in the middle of his bell.” 

“Be easy, I mean it.” His line, as he spoke, was describing 
an easy circle around his head; the fish rose not. The second 
revolution succeeded; the great trout rose, missed his object, 
disappeared; and, on the instant, right in the centre of the bell, 
ere the inmost circle had subsided, the snipe feather fell and 
fluttered. With an arrowy rush, the monster rose, and as his 
broad tail showed above the surface, the merry music of the 
resonant click-reel told that Frank had him. Well struck, he 
was better played, killed unexceptionably; in thirteen minutes 
he lay fluttering on the greensward, lacking four ounces of a 
six-pounder. The snipe feather and mouse body won the day 
in a canter. So off they started up the Stony Brook, to admire 
the feats of P. St. Clair Robins. It was not long ere they found 
him; he had reached the lower waters of the brook, full of 
beautiful scours, eddies, whirlpools and basins, and was fish- 
ing quietly down it, wading about knee deep with his bait, he 
was roving with a minnow, some ten yards down the stream, 
playing naturally enough in the clear, swirling waters. Some 
trees on the bank hung thickly over his head; a few yards be- 


hind him was a pretty rocky cascade, and above that an open 
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upland glade, lighted up by a gleam of the westering sun; and, 
altogether, with his gay garb, he presented quite a pictur- 
esque, if not a very sportsmanly appearance. 

“After all,” said Frank, as unseen themselves, they stood 
observing him, “he does not do it so very badly as one might 
have expected.” 

But before the words had passed his lips, a good fish, at 
least a pounder, threw itself clear out of the water and seized 
his minnow. In a second, in the twinkling of an eye, by a 
movement never before seen or contemplated by mortal 
angler, he ran his right hand up to the top of the third joint of 
his rod, which he held perpendicularly aloft, and with his left 
grasped his line, mid length, and essayed to drag the trout by 
main force out of his element. The tackle was stout, the stream 
strong, the bottom slippery, the fish active, and, before any one 
could see how it was done, hand and foot both slipped, the line 
parted, the rod crashed in the middle, the fish went over the 
next fall with a joyous flirt of his tail, and the fisherman, hap- 
less fisherman, measured his own length in the deepest pool 
of the Stony Brook. 

He was soon fished out, equipped in dry rigging, com- 
forted with a hot glass of his favorite cognac; but he would not 
be consoled. He was off at daylight the following morning, 
and, for aught that I have heard, Cotton’s Cabin beheld him 
nevermore. 


As for Lancelot and Frank, how they fished the “Clat- 
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tering Creek” at midday, and the rapids and whirlpools of the 
Catasauqua in the gray gloaming, and the broad reaches of the 
Delaware in the glimmering moonlight; and how they fed, 
and what they said, and how, in the end, they sped, is it not 
written in the Book of Lancelot, and will it not appear, when 
called tor by a clamorous public? 
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